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The Constitutional Amendment 


During the month of January a sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary took up active 
consideration of the several proposed child labor 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
now before that body. 

The sub-committee consisted of Senator Samuel J. 
Shortridge of California, Senator LeBaron B. Colt of 
Rhode Island, Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana. 


The first public hearing was given on January 10th 
and at the initial session Senators Hiram Johnson of 
California, Medill McCormick of Illinois and Henry ' 
Cabot Lodge were each present to speak for the 
amendment. Each of the Senators, with Senator 
Charles E. Townsend of Michigan, is the author of a 
proposed amendment having the object sought in 
view. 

The morning session was given over almost wholly 
to Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. Miss Abbott presented 


| clearly, concisely and exhaustively all the facts avail- 
| able regarding the child labor conditions in this 
» country. 


Organizations Represented 


At the afternoon session a great number of national 


' organizations were represented, the speakers in their 
| order being as follows: 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, New York. 

Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York. 

Rev. Dr. E. O. Watson, Secretary, Federal Council of the 
Church of Christ, Washington. 

Rev. R. A. McGowan, President, National Catholic Welfare 
Council, Washington. 

Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, Representative, National League of 
Women Voters, Washington. 

Mrs. Maude Swartz, National Women’s Trade Union League, 
New York. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Executive Secretary, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parents, Teachers’ Association, 
Washington. 

Miss Selma Borchardt, American Federation of Teachers, 
Washington. 

Mrs. Alexander Wolf, Chairman, Committee on Education, 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, Legislative Representative, National 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Washington. 
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Miss Mary Stewart, Legislative Chairman, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Vice-Chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mrs. Agnes Reegan, Secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. . 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, Washington. 


As the hearing progressed it appeared that the sub- 
committee was seeking a form of amendment it could 
favorably report to the whole committee, the discus- 
sion being confined solely to wording of the amend- 
ment which will accomplish the purpose sought. 


Attention had largely been focalized upon the phras- 
ing of the so-called McCormick amendment which was 
unanimously favored by the witnesses who appeared. 


Two major questions arose: One over the necessity 
of giving power to Congress concurrent with that of 
the several states; the other regarding the form of 
definition to be applied. Objection from within the 
committee was raised to the phrase ‘‘under 18 years 
of age’”’ on the ground that the amendment should be 
broad enough to stand for all time should Congress in 
the future find it necessary to legislate for higher ages, 
although at present the limitation is probably too high. 


Opposition Heard 


On January 18th the opposition to any amendment 
was given the opportunity to be heard. This was led 
by Everett P. Wheeler of New York, chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Constitutional 
League, who argued that child labor is a matter for 
local legislation. David Clarke, publisher of the 
Textile Bulletin of Charlotte, N. C., presented a num- 
ber of witnesses as follows: 

A. H. Bibert, Jr., Chief Inspector of the Department of Agri- 

culture and Labor of South Carolina. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Chairman of the Public Welfare Com- 

mission of North Carolina. 


E. F. Carter, Executive officer of same. 
W. L. Long, President pro tem., North Carolina Senate. 


On February 13 a motion was made in the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary to defer committee action 
on this Amendment because of the fact that final 
action probably could not be reached during the 
present session of Congress. This motion was de- 
feated by a vote of 6 to 4, and the matter was ad- 
journed for one week. 
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A Child Labor Day Message 
By RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Child Labor Day is one of the finer institutions of 
our socialized life. It witnesses to the sense of 
responsibility men feel for the well being of the 
children of the nation. The right of every child to 
live the life of a child is the responsibility of every 
group and class within the nation and most especially 
of those gathered within the churches and synagogues. 

The child is peculiarly the care and concern of 
those who recognize and accept the sovereignty of the 
spiritual bond and the moral law. For its disciples 
the synagogue has a special message touching the 
obligation of safeguarding the life of a child, securing 
it from every invasion of injustice and inequity. 

The life of a child is doubly sacred in the sight of 
the people of Israel. Be mindful of the least of 
these, said the ancient Jewish teachers, for messianic 
redemption shall come through one or another. There 
can be no messianic redemption for society until 
society redeem itself by inviolably insisting that every 
child be free to live the life of a child—that is, be not 
constrained to labor too soon, to toil unduly. 

‘‘Lay not thy hand upon the child to do him hurt,” 
has been the call to the household of Israel through- 
out the ages, even though first spoken when the sac- 
rifice of a child was to be at the fancied behest of the 
Highest. Israel commands its sons and daughters to 
treat a child with the fullest measure of justice, de- 
crees that life can be no finer than is our attitude of 
utterly scrupulous care for the child. The overworked 
child is a token of a national breakdown. The child 
living in joyous and unfettered fashion the life of 
childhood is the token of a completely socialized 
commonwealth. 
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Is Child Labor Increasing? 


National Child Labor Committee’s Estimate of Effec 
of Supreme Court Decision E 








The National Child Labor Committee has just com. | 
pleted a canvass of the country to ascertain whether 
or not manufacturers generally are taking advantage | 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in May last to | 
increase the employment of children. Senator Medi] _ 
McCormick of Illinois, author of the pending chili 
labor amendment to the Constitution, is quoted as hay. 
ing said that such employment has increased 20 to 39 | 
per cent since the federal law was declared unconsti. | 
tutional. F 

The result of the National Child Labor Committee's 
canvass fails to show any considerable increase in the . 
numbers actually employed. Nor was that to be 
expected immediately. In seventeen states the local | 
laws are quite the equal of the nullified federal law, 
thus preventing an increase. In the other thirty-one 
states it was not to be expected that immediate ad- | 
vantage would be taken of the letting down of the 
bars, since to do so would be to increase the popular 
demand for a constitutional amendment. This in- | 
crease will come when, and if, Congress fails to act. | 

There is evidence, however, that the hours of . 
labor for children have been increased in those states) 
where the local laws permit it. As early as last August | 
it was reported that twelve plants in Delaware had) ‘ 
increased the hours of labor for children from 8 tp! ' 
10 per day. The ten-hour day has been re-establishel) 
in Georgia, Louisiana and Rhode Island and possibly | 
also in Texas, South Dakota, Michigan and South) 
Carolina. North Caroiina is permitting an 11-hour 
day. 4g 

The most general complaint shown by our canvass! 
is that local authorities are finding it more difficult ty 
enforce the state laws since the federal law ceased ti! fi 
be operative. 0 

Possibly the most important effect thus far of th! n 
Supreme Court’s decision has been to stimulate 1) 1 
movement of certain industries toward states which! h 
have lax child labor laws. Some of the cotton manr| pl 
facturers of Massachusetts are making additions ti) fe 
their facilities for production by additions in the Soutt th 
on the expressed ground that they can take advan) 
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tage of child labor for at least ten years. cc 
th 
° | *‘€e 
“Rural Child Welfare” w 
A limited number of copies is still available for dis! 
tribution among our members and friends at the spe) 
cial price of $2.00 per copy (publishers’ price, $3.00). | 
This exhaustive study of rural child life has bee} an 
Tat 


highly praised by such authorities as Mabel Carney) 
Dorothy Canfield, and Geo. B. Mangold. j 
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| three to six weeks. 
_ generally acknowledged to be more rapid thinners and 
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bee! 
Aarne}; 4 
_ Seven years old sometimes hoe all summer. 
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Work Children Do in Sugar Beet 
Fields 

“Mit the three little kids out of school we work 

forty acres of sugar beets and eighteen is genuf mit 


out ’em.” The children referred to are Elizabeth 
aged twelve, Felix ten, and John seven. They do all 


the hand work in twenty-two acres of beets while. 


their father and Mary, aged sixteen, work eighteen 
acres. What is it children do in sugar beet fields 
that makes the labor of these three “‘little kids’? worth 
fifty-five per cent of the families’ total earnings from 
beets? 

From the time tiny plants appear in early summer, 
while beets are growing, children block, thin, weed 
and hoe them. In autumn, during harvest, they pull, 
prepare for topping, top, pile and cover them. 


Blocking 


When the plants are up barely far enough to show in 
rows, they are ready to be blocked by cutting out all 
plants except bunches at regular intervals. A skilled 
blocker counts on cutting the proper width with a 
single stroke. If he uses a short-handled hoe, he 
retains a bending position the greater part of the day, 
as strokes follow one another in rapid succession. If 
he uses a long-handled hoe he does considerable 
stooping. Very small children are seldom entrusted 
to this work, although girls and boys as young as nine 
are recognized as skilled blockers. 


Thinning 


Thinning follows immediately after blocking and is 
accomplished by removing by hand all the plants from 
the bunch except one. The thinner selects the most 
vigorous plant, takes hold of it with the thumb and 
finger of one hand, to keep it in place, and with the 
other removes all other plants and weeds. It is 
necessary for him to crawl on his hands and knees, 
or rather on his wrists and knees. At the same time 
he removes all stray plants and weeds between the 
plants, and any close enough to endanger them if left 
for the horse-drawn implement cultivating between 
the rows. 

These processes follow one after the other under 
considerable pressure as to time and require from 
Extremely young children are 


weeders than their elders. 


Hoeing 


The first hoeing begins immediately after thinning 
and is followed by a second and third, continuing 
rather leisurely from eight to ten weeks. Children 


Pulling 


When beets are mature they are ready to harvest. 
The time varies and in the midwest falls from four 
and a half to five months after planting. Digging beets 
consists of two processes, lifting and pulling. Pulling 
is done by hand by removing them from the soil after 
the lifter, a sub-soil plow, breaks them loose and raises | 
them slightly. Two or more beets are usually pulled 
at the same time, and require considerable strength— 
when one weighs from five to twelve pounds, when 
the lifter has not thoroughly loosened them, or when 
a large amount of dirt clings to them. 

With two or more beets in his hands, the puller 
strikes them forcibly together to remove as much dirt 
as possible; then, for convenience in topping, throws 
them into rows or circles with all the tops in one di- 
rection. He stoops to pull them, straightens slightly 
while knocking them together, and shifts rapidly to a 
more erect position as he throws them on the heap. 


Topping 


Topping is accomplished by cutting off the crown of 
the beet at the line where it protrudes above the 
ground. A large, sharp knife is used which often 
has a long hook on the point. A topper may work 
standing or kneeling. If he stands, he does consid- 
erable stooping when he drives the hook into the beet, 
raises it far enough off the ground to take hold of it 
with his free hand, release it from the hook, and strike 
it with the knife. If he works on his knees, he reaches 
the beet with or without the aid of the knife, executes 
the same processes, and moves along the row with- 
out raising from the ground. 


Hauling 


As beets are topped, they are thrown into piles on 
places raked clean for that purpose, and are ready to 
be hauled off the field. If the piles cannot be removed 
before night, they must be covered securely with tops. 
Very small children as young as five and six, pull, pre- 
pare for topping, top, pile and cover beets. The length 
of time required in the midwest varies from six to ten 
weeks—during September, October and November. 

The three ‘‘little kids” did stay out of school to 
work beets. Elizabeth 12, only in the 3rd grade, 
missed a total of 74 days; Felix ten, in the Ist A, 
missed 74 days; John seven, in Ist B, missed 74. 
Mary 16 in the 5th grade missed 99 days of school. 

The father told me the ‘‘three little kids do the 
work of two mens.” The family has migrated to 
beets for seven consecutive years. 


S.A. B. 
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Favors Constitutional Amendment 


Hon. Charles P. Neill Gives Reasons for Change of 
Conviction 


Hon. Charles P. Neill, former United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, has come out in favor of a child 
labor constitutional amendment for reasons which he 
explains in the following letter to the National Child 
Labor Committee; 

‘Not that I think it is important, but merely for the 
sake of keeping the record straight, I am writing to 
tell you that I have come over to the side of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment concerning child labor. 

‘‘The steady trend of events forces me to this posi- 
tion and I got the last push over the line the other 
day when I read that the New England mills were 
planning to make their expansion in the southern ter- 
ritory rather than in the New England territory in 
order to get the benefit of more favorable labor laws.” 


Child Labor on Truck Farms 


The migration of hundreds of families from Phila- 
delphia and other Eastern cities for work on truck 
farms has a serious effect on the schooling of the 
children in these families, according to a survey made 
by the Children’s Bureau. The migrations begin as 
early as February, and the majority of children do 
not return until way into the Fall. The long continued 
absences result in retardation and a tendency toward 
habitual truancy. 

The findings showed that 71 per cent of a large 
group of Philadelphia children whose families migrated 
were retarded in their grades; 22 per cent were from 
three to six years below normal grades. Of another 
Baltimore group, two-thirds of the children had failed 
to make progress in school. 


Current Articles on Child Labor 


The February number of ‘‘Good Housekeeping” 
contains two interesting child labor features. One is 
an editorial discussing the need of a child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and urging active support of 
it. The other is a plea for the children’s amendment 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the 
National Consumer’s League. 

Mrs. Kelley places her faith in the nineteenth 
amendment which she feels makes safe the proposed 
twentieth in the interests of children. ‘‘For it changed 
their mothers and their teachers from humble sup- 
pliants in their behalf to an exceedingly dynamic vot- 
ing half of this nation.” 


CRE 


“The Meaning of Child Labor” 


This compact volume by Raymond G. Fuller, re. 
cently published by A. C. McClurg and Company, 
Chicago, is a valuable contribution to the public need, 
It is at present the only up-to-date popular presenta- 
tion of the child labor problem in all its phases. It 
is scientific without being academic. Mr. Fuller 
applies to an extremely difficult question that rich 
and deep understanding of the rights of children 
involved in it that gives the volume compelling and 
authoritative interest. 

To educators who desire to have in concise form 
the relation of child labor to education, the book will 
present in a few brief pages the last and best words 
upon that particular phase. To those who contem- 
plate in any way legislative corrections of the evils of 
child labor it will furnish a most valuable handbook. 
For the general reader who is interested in children 
and desires to have first-hand acquaintance with the 
most recent facts about child labor and its related 
problems, there is nothing published that can take 
the place of this readable, concise volume. 

Mr. Fuller’s wide knowledge of the child labor 
problem and sympathetic appreciation of the needs 
and rights of children lead him to the conclusion that 
child labor is an evil which is vitally and economically 
unprofitable to the nation and should be entirely 
wiped out. 


Brevities 


At the Women’s Industrial Conference recently 
called at Washington by the Department of Labor, f 
the following reforms were urged: abolition of child § 
labor as it is now understood; schooling for children 
up to 16; entire elimination of home work; and widows’ 
pensions. 


The Washington State Legislature has adopted 4 
memorial petitioning Congress to pass a child labor 
amendment to the Constitution. 


Colonel John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains of the 
Regular Army sent a message and a set of child labor F 
day material to each of the 175 chaplains in the army,— 
asking them to talk of child labor and secure contri-f 
butions on Child Labor Sunday, January 28. , 


Governor Preus of Minnesota issued a proclams 


tion urging three-day consideration of Child Labog 
problems. 





